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May, 2000 



Dear Colleague: 

Our nation’s schools and classrooms have become increasingly diverse with a variety of students 
who are at-risk of completing school. As educators across the country align their practices with 
standards-based reform, they are faced with the challenging task of including these students in 
that reform. It is a daunting task. It is also a critical one since as a nation we have an obligation 
to develop the skills and talents of every young person who enters the classroom. 

As part of McREL's leadership role in the area of curriculum, learning and instruction, the 
laboratory proposed to conduct a series of three Diversity Roundtables addressing the issues 
central to including diverse student populations in standards-based reform. The second of these 
roundtables targeting at-risk student populations was held in November, 1999. 

Three commissioned papers prepared by national experts were the basis for the activities at the 
roundtable. Focusing on the unique needs of at-risk students, the papers detail current research 
and effective practices. They also challenge the reader to reflect on current policies and practices 
relative to the inclusion of at-risk students in the standards reform movement. This publication 
includes the commissioned papers and a summary of the Roundtable proceedings. 

It is our intent that this publication serve as a catalyst for reflection and discussion regarding 
educational policies and practices affecting at-risk students. We hope you find this resource 
beneficial as you face the challenge of developing the talents and skills of all children. 

Sincerely, 




Tim Waters 

President and Executive Director 
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PREFACE 



This document is a compilation of the three research-based papers that served as a 
catalyst for discussions at the second Mid-continent Research for Education and Learning 
(McREL) diversity roundtable, held November 11-12, 1999 in Aurora, Colorado. This 
publication will be distributed to the 55 roundtable participants to reinforce the essential points 
of the presentations and discussions. It is our hope that this document will serve as a catalyst for 
further thought about these issues, provide a means to begin discussions among colleagues, and 
stimulate changes in practice and policy that translate into improved learning for at-risk students. 

This publication also will be distributed to key individuals in the seven-state region 
served by McREL (Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming) through its contract with the U.S. Department of Education, including chief state 
school officers, appropriate staff at state departments of education, intermediate service agencies, 
and other federally funded service providers. It will also be available on McREL’s Web site 
(http://www.mcrel.org) and mailed to anyone who requests a copy. For readers other than 
roundtable participants, the document can serve as an introduction to the issues related to at-risk 
students in standards-based reform and as a resource for effective strategies in addressing at-risk 
students’ needs, whether indirectly through professional development or directly through 
instructional strategies. We hope that readers seriously consider and use the suggested practices 
presented in the various papers. Furthermore, we hope that this document inspires readers to 
study this topic further. 



Organization of this document 

This document has five chapters: an introduction; three research-based papers, which 
were commissioned for the roundtable; and a conclusion. Chapter One sets the tone by 
highlighting the increasing diversity that characterizes our nation, our communities, and our 
schools. This chapter also briefly describes the process of designing the roundtables and the 
goals that were identified by the members of the roundtable planning committee. 

Chapters Two through Four are the papers presented at the November 1999 roundtable. 
Although all of the papers address standards-based reform and the implications for at-risk 
students, each of the writers approaches the topic from a different perspective and each focuses 
on a different population. Consequently, the authors’ use of terms describing at-risk populations 
differs. For example, in Chapter Two, the author offers comments and strategies for working 
with marginalized students of color', in Chapter Three, the author focuses primarily on 
secondary-level, recent-immigrant students. These terms — and others — refer to students who are 
at-risk for failure. 

In their discussions regarding the implications of standards-based reform for at-risk 
students, the writers raise our awareness about the issues challenging these students. They also 
provide suggestions and models for helping teachers acquire the necessary information and skills 
to improve instruction for these students. 
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In Chapter Two, Dr. Geneva Gay provokes our thinking when she argues that the way to 
improve the achievement of marginalized students of color is to change classroom instruction. 
Dr. Gay offers a number of strategies for better engaging students in meaningful classroom 
activities and for making students’ learning experiences more ethnically and culturally relevant. 
She also makes a strong case for expanding the capacity of individual teachers to create learning 
environments that better serve marginalized students of color. 

In Chapter Three, Dr. Pam McCollum argues that schools adopting a standards-based 
approach must establish opportunity-to-learn standards for all students, especially those students 
who are at-risk for failure. Her paper focuses on effective instruction for secondary-level, recent- 
immigrant students. McCollum provides a brief overview of immigrant education discusses, key 
legal cases that guarantee immigrants' rights to a free public education, and argues for the need 
for opportunity-to-learn standards. Selected stories of successful programs for recent-immigrant 
Mexican students are shared to illustrate how providing these students with appropriate 
opportunities to learn increased their chances of success. 

In Chapter Four, Dr. Douglas Mac Iver and Dr. Robert Balfanz offer guidelines for 
educators who want to take an active role in promoting and sustaining high-performing schools. 
The authors examine the small body of literature that explores the role of the school district in 
developing, promoting, and sustaining high-performing schools. The final section draws on this 
critique and the authors' experience with the Talent Development Project to offer suggestions 
concerning the role school districts can play in helping all students achieve. In particular, the 
authors propose that five-way partnerships be developed among schools, school districts, 
external design teams, local reform organizations, and foundations as one mechanism through 
which systematic gains in academic achievement can be realized. 

Each paper concludes with a set of questions that can be used to guide the development 
of teaching, administrative, and organizational practices that support the achievement of at-risk 
students. These questions may be particularly helpful in a number of ways. For example, they 
might be used to focus discussions about ways in which to serve at-risk students — whether 
through newsletters, informal discussions, or in faculty meetings, parent/community meetings, or 
teacher study groups. 

Chapter Five pulls together the issues raised in the papers and through the roundtable 
discussions. This concluding chapter presents five major areas in which educators can initiate or 
strengthen actions to improve the education of at-risk students. 

Taken together, the papers and the conclusion raise awareness about issues at-risk 
students face and provide guidelines for improving instruction for these students. By following 
the specific suggestions in the papers and the conclusion, educators can better meet the needs of 
at-risk students and, thus, help them achieve greater academic and personal success. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



The primary focus of the standards-based reform movement is increasing the academic 
achievement of all students. Yet today, one of the greatest challenges encountered by low- 
performing schools is helping students at-risk for failure to meet challenging standards. Although 
much progress has been made in the area of standards-based reform for mainstream students, as 
Dr. McCollum reminds us in her paper, “no explicit guidance is offered about how to help 
different groups of students, including those at-risk for failure, meet these standards” (p. 20). 

The U.S. Department of Education estimates that at-risk students make up anywhere from 
20-40 percent of the student population (see Improving Possibilities for Students Placed at-Risk, 
http://www.ed.gov/bulletin/winterl994/atrisk.html.) There is great diversity among this student 
population. There are differences in ethnic backgrounds, languages, and learning styles, social 
and economic conditions. In addition, this student population is represented in every region of 
the country. However, in spite of all these differences, these students face some common 
obstacles that characterize them as at-risk. According to the Improving America’s Schools Act 
(IASA), a student is considered to be at-risk if he or she is a member of any of the following 
groups: children who live in high-poverty areas; children who are Limited English Proficient 
(LEP); migratory children; neglected or delinquent children; homeless children; immigrant 
children; American Indian children; children with disabilities; refugee children; and teen parents. 

Finding the most effective and most appropriate ways to reach at-risk students continues 
to be an obstacle to schools’ realizing the vision of standards-based reform. Educators across the 
country — and, in particular, in the McREL seven-state region — have expressed the need for 
ideas, suggestions, and help in learning new skills to address the needs of these students. 

In response to this need and as part of its leadership role in the area of curriculum, 
learning, and instruction, McREL has planned a series of three roundtables regarding the 
implications of standards-based education for diverse populations. These roundtables focus, 
respectively, on culturally and linguistically diverse populations, at-risk populations, and special 
needs populations. 



At-Risk Roundtable Design 

In keeping with McREL’s collaborative approach to working with educators in the 
region, a roundtable planning committee comprised of practitioners and researchers from the 
region and across the country was convened. Members of the planning committee shared their 
perspectives about the needs of at-risk populations, assisted with the design of the At-Risk 
Roundtable, and made suggestions about possible areas of focus for the research papers. The 
following outcomes were identified for roundtable participants. 
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1. To become familiar with current research findings and effective practices for 
educating at-risk students. 

2. To examine standards-based reform and its implications for at-risk students 
and the educators who work with them. 

3. To identify strategies that will ensure and support the inclusion of at-risk 
students in standards-based reform. 

McREL’s At-Risk Roundtable was designed around research-based papers prepared 
specifically for the event by three national experts. The general sessions served as forums for the 
writers to present and discuss their papers. Each writer was given about 60 minutes to present his 
or her paper, highlight key points, and answer questions from the audience. 

At the conclusion of each general session, participants met in small groups to network 
with other colleagues, discuss the concrete strategies suggested by the speaker that might ensure 
the inclusion of at-risk students in standards-based reform, and share personal experiences. 

In the closing session, participants asked questions of the panel of presenters based on 
their small group conversations. Due to the informal nature of the small group discussions and 
the wrap-up session, no attempt was made to draw conclusions, obtain a consensus, or record 
these spontaneous sessions. Based on the positive reactions of participants to the closing session, 
we plan to incorporate a similar opportunity for interaction between presenters and participants 
into the September 2000 roundtable and will attempt to capture key points made during that. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



IMPROVING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
MARGINALIZED STUDENTS OF COLOR 

by 

Geneva Gay, Ph.D. 



Abstract 

This paper argues that the way to improve the achievement of marginalized students of 
color is to change classroom instruction, not to change students. A number of reform strategies 
are suggested that can be applied across subject areas and grades. These strategies are informed 
by the idea that teachers should be empowered to make their own instructional decisions. 
Teachers also should carefully analyze the teaching process to identify those dimensions that are 
most problematic for marginalized students and those that can best be modified so that 
information and perspectives about diverse cultures are integrated into classroom learning, 
experiences. This discussion is followed by the identification of four dimensions of teaching that 
strongly affect student achievement, with accompanying explanations about how these 
dimensions can be changed to be more effective for students of color. 

Introduction 

T he marginalized students of primary 
concern in this paper are students of color, 
specifically under-achieving African, Asian, 
Latino, and Native Americans. The suggestions 
offered to improve their school performance 
stem from the following assumptions: 

• School achievement means more than 
academics and intellectual development. 
Social, personal, cultural, moral, and 
political skills also are essential elements 
of achievement. 

• State, national, and local standardized 
test scores are extremely inadequate 
indicators of what students know and 
can do. 

• Virtually all students of color are 
"marginalized" and "at-risk" in some 
way in conventional U.S. schools, even 
those who appear to be succeeding 
academically. 



Dr. Geneva Gay is professor of 
education and associate of tke Center 
for Multicultural Education at tke 
University of Washington. She is the 
recipient of the Distinguished 
Scholar Award and the 1994 
Multicultural Educator Award. Dr. 
Gay is nationally and internationally 
known for her scholarship in 
multicultural education, particularly 
as it relates to curriculum design, 
staff development, classroom 
instruction, and culture and learning. 
Her writings include more than 110 
articles and hook chapters, co- 
editorship of Expressively Black: Tke 
Basis of Ethnic identity , and author 
of At tke Essence of Learning: 
Multicultural Education. 
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1. Expecting curriculum reform to solve students' achievement problems 

represents misplaced responsibility and misjudged hope. 

2. Instructional reform has a far greater potential for significantly improving the 
achievement of students of color than curriculum reform, particularly if it 
incorporates the cultural orientations and experiences of these students. 

3. Comprehensive, sustained approaches to education reform and instruction for 
students of color are much more effective for improving achievement than 
incremental, sporadic efforts. 

4. Education reforms that are not culturally relevant to ethnically diverse groups 
of students will produce minimal, if any, improvements in achievement. 

5. Achievement in academic subjects and basic learning skills will increase when 
the impact of culture on learning is clearly understood and routinely 
incorporated into classroom instruction. 

6. One aspect of achievement (e.g., academic) is more likely to be accomplished 
when all aspects of achievement (e.g., academic, social, personal) are 
developed simultaneously. 

Consistent with these beliefs, the suggestions for improving the achievement of 
marginalized students of color that are offered in this paper focus on classroom instructional 
dynamics rather than curriculum content. 



Confronting Common Beliefs and Practices 

When teachers are challenged to use alternative instructional approaches with 
underachieving students of color, they commonly give one or both of the following responses: 
"Why lower standards for these students? Shouldn't all students be treated the same way?" or 
"Tell us what to do, and we will do it" The problem with the first response is that it reflects a 
significant misunderstanding about teaching ethnically and culturally diverse students. All too 
often, teachers equate using "alternative instructional approaches" with lowering expectations, 
which perpetuates the fallacy that treating all ethnically diverse students the same is a desirable 
way to teach. The problem with the second response is that no one can tell teachers exactly what 
to do with their particular students since effective teaching is always specific to the contextual 
and interactional dynamics of students and teachers in particular classrooms. The best that 
"outsiders" to these relationships can do is suggest possible directions to take and factors to 
consider as teachers seek out or develop alternative instructional strategies that might be more 
effective. But teachers must make the final choices for themselves. Good and Brophy (1978) 
make these points very clearly: 

Although it is not possible to specify how teachers should behave with complete 
detail, it is possible to note things that should occur regularly, and we can look for 
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the presence or absence of these things. . . . We can say that certain things should 
take place, but the frequency of their occurrence and the ways they are performed 
depend in part upon teacher style and situational variables. These are just a few 
aspects of teaching that require teachers to act as decision makers, determining 
how general principles apply to their particular classrooms, (p. 341) 

The role of context is an unavoidable reality. It cannot be ignored in the search for ways 
to improve the performance of underachieving students. Furthermore, catalog listings of 
multicultural instructional strategies and activities do not adequately explain how such 
techniques evolved or how teachers might use them to improve the quality of their pedagogical 
decision-making skills. Instead of helping teachers make quality instructional decisions that are 
appropriate for their particular students and circumstances, these lists may inadvertently 
perpetuate a sense of powerlessness, intimidation, and a lack of ownership. 

Although specific instructional strategies for specific teachers and students cannot be 
precisely determined by outsiders, some "arenas of instructional reform" can be identified. These 
arenas, or areas of focus, involve three major types of tasks: the process of making instructional 
decisions; assessing the adequacy of decisions; and appropriately integrating new strategies for 
different students into the scope, sequence, and context of other classroom processes. (Berman, 
1987). Therefore, in order to improve the performance of underachieving ethnically diverse, 
students, teachers need to learn how to make decisions about what is best for their given place, 
time, and circumstances. This paper suggests some responses to this need. 

The ideas presented in this paper are based on two key principles: (1) Students' 
educational experiences should be integrated with rich multicultural knowledge and experiences 
{multicultural infusion)', and (2) culture, ethnicity, and education are inseparably linked. This 
paper is also grounded in the idea that the most effective way to improve student achievement is 
to empower teachers with multicultural education decision-making skills. This approach 
represents a significant shift from previous efforts to help students succeed who are marginalized 
because of their ethnic, cultural, economic, or linguistic background. Prior efforts tended to 
"teacher proof' curricular designs and instructional materials or to place the burden of change 
almost exclusively on students. 

Two additional guidelines underlie the ideas discussed in this paper. First, instructional 
decision making for ethnically diverse students should honor the key definitions, concepts, goals, 
and principles of multicultural education. This requires some fundamental knowledge and 
understanding of the essential content, conventions, and convictions of multicultural education. 
For example, advocates generally agree that although multicultural, global, and international 
education are similar and complementary in spirit and principle, they are not identical. Thus, 
teaching about Africa and Mexico is not the same as teaching the African American and 
Mexican American experiences. Second, although multicultural education is concerned primarily 
with ethnically and culturally diverse groups, issues, and events, it is also fundamentally an 
affective, ethical, and transformative endeavor, with social reform in schools and society as its 
ultimate outcome. Therefore, simply teaching factual information, such as the histories, 
contributions, and experiences of different ethnic groups, or merely adding multicultural 
materials to existing school and classroom structures is not enough. Effective multicultural 
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education is dependent not only on teachers acquiring the appropriate factual knowledge, but 
also on effective social action and changes in individual beliefs and institutional structures. 

Teachers, therefore, must do more than be "aware" or "tolerant" of cultural and linguistic 
differences. They must do something about their teaching processes. That "something" should 
involve using students" cultures, experiences, and orientations as instructional tools for 
increasing students" achievement. In other words, much more teaching for ethnically diverse 
students should be filtered through students' own frames of reference than is currently the norm. 
In addition to being particularly useful for marginalized students of color, this approach benefits 
all students, an idea that is validated by general principles of learning. Experience has shown that 
"scaffolding" learning experiences, or creating opportunities for learning that build on previous 
experiences, enhances students' ability to master new knowledge and skills. 

Another belief endorsed by scholars in the field of multicultural education that should 
inform instructional reform for ethnically diverse students is the importance of relevant content 
in learning. If students are interested and engaged in the content teachers use to teach skills, they 
are likely to learn the skills more easily. Many students of color (e.g., African, Latino, Native, 
and Asian Americans) are motivated by content about their own ethnic groups. Yet, too little 
high-quality content about diverse ethnic groups is integrated into school curricula. This absence 
greatly contributes to the low achievement of many students from these groups. Even students 
who perform well without culturally relevant content would benefit from the integration of such 
content. Their grades and test scores would likely improve, as would their feelings of self-esteem 
and personal efficacy. In addition, including information, perspectives, and other orientations 
about different ethnic groups can help non-members acquire much-needed knowledge about the 
contributions that these groups have made to U.S. society and to humankind. This knowledge 
may help reduce racial and ethnic prejudices, stereotyping, and hostilities, thus facilitating better 
intergroup relations. Several researchers have provided empirical evidence that shows that as 
prejudice and stereotyping in educational settings decrease, students' academic performance 
increases (see Allen & Boykin, 1992; Au, 1993; Neisser, 1986; Deyhle, 1995; Fullilove & 
Treisman, 1990; Steele, 1997; Matthews, 1988). 

However, content about ethnic and cultural diversity should not be integrated 
haphazardly or incidentally into classroom instruction. Carefully conceived and well-planned 
schemas should be used to guide its deliberate and systemic inclusion. Several possible schema 
are available from scholarly literature (Banks, 1997; Sleeter & Grant, 1994; Bennett, 1995) to 
help guide these efforts. However, these frameworks are not flawless. Although they focus on 
what should be taught and why, they do not explain with sufficient clarity how to translate these 
prescriptions into actual behaviors in real classroom interactions. 

For example, multicultural educators argue that culturally diverse experiences, problems, 
and perspectives should be integrated into learning experiences for all students, in all subject 
areas, at every grade level. Points of reference that students can relate to can help them focus 
more closely and for longer periods of time on academic tasks; they can also help students learn 
the skills they need to relate more effectively in interracial and multicultural settings. But 
teachers need to do more than accept that students have such needs. They must learn to connect 
these ideas to the functional operations of their classroom practices. Because learning 
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experiences are dynamic and constantly changing, responding to the "how-to" needs of 
multicultural teaching with only product answers (examples of "what to do") is insufficient. A 
more effective approach is for teachers to learn how high-quality multicultural teaching practices 
are developed and how these processes can be implemented in their own classrooms. This 
process might be called contextual multicultural instructional decision making. 



Systematic Analysis of the Teaching Process 

Before quality decisions can be made about the teaching practices that are most 
appropriate for ethnically diverse students, the aspects of teaching that are most problematic for 
these students must be identified. This can be accomplished by (1) systematically analyzing the 
content and processes of teaching, (2) identifying conflicts points between teaching and learning 
aspects of classroom content and instructional approaches that do not facilitate the learning of 
marginalized ethnically diverse students, and (3) making decisions about the kinds of changes 
needed to resolve these conflicts. This approach to improving instruction for diverse students is 
necessary because the mismatch between the way teachers teach and students learn often results 
in teaching and learning being much less effective. In other words, learning and teaching 
effectiveness are often the "causalities" of cultural conflicts in pluralistic classrooms. 

Systems thinking about teaching and structural analysis of teaching are based on several 
assumptions: (1) The process of teaching encompasses some common tasks and functions that 
prevail across time, place, setting, circumstance, and individual teacher characteristics; (2) these 
functions are habitual and occur with a high degree of regularity; (3) they have content, 
organizational, and process features; and (4) making most, if not all, regular teaching functions 
effective for marginalized students of color has direct implications for reform. These 
assumptions are supported by the thinking and research of other educators as well. For example, 
Bossert (1979) suggests that every classroom activity can be described according to its structural 
and functional characteristics. Adams (1970) contends that the classroom is a social and 
behavioral setting with its own rituals, rules, regularities, and persistent patterns of behavior. 
Hudgins (1971) advises that "teachers must understand how classrooms function if they are to 
operate effectively and comfortably in them . . . such understanding is a prerequisite to the 
design and implementation of reasoned and viable educational change" (p. 71). 

Several different classification schemas (see Haysom, 1985; Hudgins, 1971; Jackson, 
1968; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986) can be used to view teaching systematically and analytically. 
Individually and collectively, they describe teaching as 

• including methodological, organizational, and managerial tasks; 

• having preactive (preparatory) and interactive (face-to-face encounters) 
components; 

• involving logical (thinking and reasoning), strategic (planning, organizing, 
and directing), and institutional (e.g., keeping records, chaperoning) acts; and 
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• unfolding through a progressional sequence of review, presentation-guided 
learning-practice, corrective feedback, supervision of independent practice, 
performance assessment, and re -teaching. 

Within and across each of these general functions, some specific features dominate 
conventional classroom interactions, including the following: 

• Students primarily play a passive role. 

• Teachers use whole-group instruction as the primary method of instruction. 

• Teachers largely control what goes on in the classroom. 

• Teachers spend a great deal of time talking. 

As a result of observing 1,000 classrooms throughout the U.S., Goodlad (1984) found the 
"emotional tone" of most classrooms to be "flat" — it was not harsh or punitive, overtly friendly 
or hostile, passionate or compassionate, exhilarating and engaging, or denigrating and boring. 
Further, Goodlad adds: 

The most successful classrooms may be those in which teachers succeed in 
creating commonly shared goals and individuals cooperate in ensuring each 
person's success in achieving them. The ultimate criterion becomes group 
accomplishment of individual progress. But this would be countervailing to 
prevailing practice, (p. 108) 

This kind of classroom "climate," or what Holliday (1985) calls "transactional ecologies," 
can have devastating effects on the achievement potential of students from some ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds, as research studies conducted by Guttentag and Ross (1972), Kleinfeld 
(1975), Tharp and Gallimore (1988), and Philips (1983) have demonstrated. 



Effective Teaching Practices 

There are four primary functions that teachers must consider. This section provides a 
rationale and explanation for suggested changes that teachers may want to consider as they 
design more effective learning environments for marginalized students of color. The four 
functions are (1) managing classroom discourse, (2) providing students with conceptual 
examples, (3) delivering curricula, and (4) creating classroom climate. 

All four functions play a significant role in the overall instructional process. They also 
are consistent with the underlying message that infusing cultural diversity into routine 
instructional functions is the most feasible way to improve the performance of underachieving 
students of color. 
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Modifying Classroom Discourse 



Teacher talk is an essential element of successful teaching. Yet, the same kind of talk is 
not equally effective with all kinds of students. For example, some students from some ethnic 
groups respond very well to questions directed to them as individuals, to discourse prompts that 
challenge them to think about issues and explain their thought processes in detail, and to explicit 
praise about their individual accomplishments. Students from other ethnic groups find such 
exchanges with teachers unnerving, so much so that they may drop out of instructional 
interactions entirely. For the first type of students, explicit, individual-focused interactions with 
teachers facilitate learning; for the second group, this type of teacher talk inhibits learning. 

In most classroom discourse, teachers dominate verbal interactions and almost 
exclusively control approved verbal opportunities and student tasks. Teachers control classroom 
discourse through their own verbal initiations and decisions about who else will talk, when, why, 
and under what circumstances (Cazden, 1986). Hudgins (1971) maintains that "someone is 
talking in classrooms about two-thirds of the time, and about two-thirds of that time it is the 
teacher" (p. 71). Teachers spend a great deal of time informing, explaining, demonstrating, 
disciplining, illustrating, directing, controlling, monitoring, and evaluating. 

Hurt, Scott, and McCroskey (1978) argue that effective communication is the single most 
important prerequisite to successful teaching and learning. Obviously, then, teacher talk should 
be high among the priority areas targeted for change in developing effective teaching strategies 
for underachieving ethnically diverse students. 

Sociolinguistic research (Philips, 1983; Greenbaum, 1985; Cazden, John, & Hymes, 
1985) identifies a number of structural, substantive, and procedural components of classroom 
communication between students and teachers that affect the kinds of opportunities culturally 
different students have to participate in the instructional process. These components are 
turn-taking rules, attending and attention-getting behaviors, wait-time for responses, length of 
speech exchanges, questioning strategies, and feedback mechanisms. The quality of these 
opportunities correlates highly with students' race, ethnicity, culture, language, academic ability, 
and gender. Students who are middle class, European American, male, and native 
English-speaking tend to have an advantage in the classroom because, in general, teachers set 
higher expectations for their performance and because they engage more, are assisted more, are 
prompted more, and are given higher-order academic tasks to accomplish (Oakes, 1985; Good & 
Brophy, 1978). Undoubtedly, the quality of opportunities students have to engage in instructional 
discourses and to practice learning tasks correlates positively with actual achievement. 

Some students from some ethnic groups don't participate in the classroom because they 
find that traditional rules of classroom behavior are incompatible with their own cultural rules of 
communication (Fox, 1994; Cazden, John, & Hymes, 1985; Perry & Delpit, 1998). For example, 
eye aversion is practiced among all major groups of color in the United States as an expression 
of deference to authority. Consequently, many African American, Latino, Native American, and 
Asian American students will not look directly at teachers when they are talking, which teachers 
may mistakenly interpret as a sign that these students are not paying attention. Yet, they may be 
listening intently. As another example, Asian Americans, Native Americans, and children whose 
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first language is not English may require more wait-time because of the processes involved in 
shifting from a native language to a second language. When they do respond, African American 
and Latino speakers tend to be very dramatic, emotional, and active. These preferences may 
result from the storytelling and affective expressions that characterize their traditional cultures. 

Teachers also tend to use rather lengthy speech segments when giving information and 
instructions, but they provide little wait-time for students to formulate and present responses. 
Questions that require higher-order thinking skills, physical action, and genuine affective 
reactions are used infrequently. Opportunities for students to talk through learning tasks 
together — posing questions, finding solutions, and demonstrating mastery — are also rare 
occurrences. Yet, these kinds of interactions are a fundamental part of how some ethnically 
different students engage with learning tasks. Boykin (1979, 1982) and Allen and Butler (1996) 
have demonstrated the positive effects of these kinds of interactional styles on the achievement 
of African American students. Au (1993), Tharp and Gallimore (1988), and Boggs, 
Watson-Gegeo, and McMillen (1985) have done likewise with Native Hawaiians. 

Therefore, the "what" and "how" of teacher instructional interactions in the classroom 
(both talking and relating to students) must change to reflect more sensitivity to the cultural 
backgrounds of different students. These modifications might include the following: 

• Extending wait-time and changing turn-taking rules to honor the participation 
styles of students of different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

• Using alternative cues to indicate attending behaviors, such as asking students 
to summarize points previously made, to restate another's point of view, or to 
declare their personal preferences on issues under discussion. 

• Shortening the length of segments of teacher talk. 

• Minimizing teacher talk by using learning strategies that are more student 
focused and active, such as small-group tasks, simulations, role playing, 
dramatic readings, and cooperative learning. 

• Providing opportunities for students to establish, monitor, manage, and correct 
their own rules of classroom discourse. 

• Honoring students' natural learning styles and ways of learning as much as 
possible. For example, teachers might encourage students to use cultural styles 
of storytelling to demonstrate their translation and reading comprehension 
skills, to present critical incidents in social studies, or to report the results of 
inquiry exercises or research topics. Teachers might also ask more divergent, 
higher-order cognitive and affective questions that give all students an 
opportunity to respond, and then accept students' affective reactions as 
legitimate contributions to the learning process. 
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Providing Students with Culturally Relevant Conceptual Examples 

A careful look at how teachers allocate time for speaking is revealing. Much of the actual 
act of teaching is devoted to providing examples, illustrations, vignettes, scenarios, and 
anecdotes to demonstrate the meanings and functions of concepts, ideas, facts, principles, and 
skills. The process begins with naming, defining, and explaining the idea being taught. All other 
subsequent instructional efforts are devoted to illustrating how, when, and in what situations the 
idea or concept can be applied. These illustrations act as "bridges" between the abstract idea and 
the life experiences of learners. As such, they are the conduits or transmitters of meaningfulness 
in learning. Thus, the theory of probability, a literary analogy, a moral dilemma, or the concept 
of interdependence become meaningful to different students to the extent that the examples used 
to illustrate them reflect the experiences and perspectives of a variety of cultural, ethnic, and 
social groups. When teachers fail to use culturally relevant teaching examples, they inhibit the 
learning of students of color. This is not to say that students will never learn knowledge and 
skills that are not nested in their own frames of reference. Undoubtedly some will, but many will 
not, since abstractions are always more difficult to learn than practicalities. Connecting school 
learning to the life experiences of diverse students is a powerful way to make the academic 
practical and, simultaneously, improve achievement. 

An important way to make teaching and learning more effective for ethnically diverse 
students of color is to broaden the pool of teaching examples so that they are culturally 
pluralistic. This requires teachers to understand the function of examples in teaching, to consider 
the types of examples they currently use, and to recognize the cultural limitations of these 
examples. They must then identify the types of examples that are best suited for different cultural 
groups; learn to create, locate, and/or solicit them; and decide how to incorporate them into 
regular teaching repertoires and routines. None of these essential decisions can be made without 
a working knowledge of different groups, cultural traditions, value systems, learning styles, 
communication patterns, world views, and styles of interpersonal interaction. 

Multicultural teaching examples serve many functions simultaneously. In addition to 
functioning as "bridges of meaningfulness" between academic abstractions and practical living, 
they help all students learn about cultural pluralism as they develop their academic skills; 
demonstrate that cultural pluralism is a real and valued fact of daily life in and outside of the 
classroom; and allow cultural diversity to penetrate the inner core of the teaching and learning 
processes, as well as the lives of students. For example, showing how basic forms or shapes, 
such as lines, circles, squares, and triangles, are applied in different types of ethnic architecture 
(e.g., Native American long houses, Moslem mosques, Jewish synagogues, indigenous African 
homes, and U.S. schools), arts (e.g., paintings, crafts), and symbols makes it easier for students 
to learn to recognize these forms and shapes. Similarly, using ethnic examples of protest poetry 
while teaching literary criticism may increase some students' interest and, therefore, mastery of 
the task. Using such examples benefits all students by introducing them to multicultural content 
within the context of a routine literature theme. This approach also teaches literary criticism and 
critical thinking skills, enhances students' knowledge of and appreciation for ethnically diverse 
literature, and reinforces students' pride in their ethnic heritage. 
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These skills may not be measured by standardized tests, but nonetheless they are 
powerful indicators of students' achievement. Furthermore, they positively impact students' 
academic performance. Research conducted by Ladson-Billings (1994), Krater, Zeni, and Cason 
(1994), and Howard (1998) reveal that the academic achievement of African Americans 
increases when teachers simultaneously and deliberately help students develop positive 
self-concepts, social interaction skills, cultural pride, and community building skills. When 
students are engaged in building community as they are learning, they are developing "together" 
a sense of connectedness in the classroom, responsibility for one another, and the sense that no 
individual member of the class is left to struggle through learning alone. Based on their research, 
Holliday (1985) and Spindler (1987) conclude that self-confidence, social skills, and mastery of 
the procedural protocols that surround schooling are prerequisites for students having 
opportunities to participate in academic interactions and improve their academic performance. 
These findings have profound implications for reforming instruction to improve the achievement 
of marginalized students of color. 

Many students of color, particularly those who are recent U.S. immigrants, do not know 
how to "do" schooling U.S. style. For example, they may not know how to maneuver through the 
ritual of testing. Establishing informal relationships with teachers may be totally alien to them 
given their cultural orientations and prior experiences. Thinking critically, inquiring, analyzing, 
and expressing opposing points of view are taboo for students from some ethnic groups, 
especially those who have recent memories or experiences of living under a totalitarian or 
dictatorial political regime (Fox, 1994; Igoa, 1995). Yet, U.S. teachers and test-makers almost 
glibly expect students to perform these functions without considering the insurmountable 
obstacles some students face in trying to meet these demands. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that these skills are integral to high-order academic achievement in all 
subject areas. If students have to "overcome" deeply ingrained cultural values, orientations, and 
learning styles to perform these learning tasks, they may not succeed either in crossing these 
cultural borders or in mastering the tasks. The possibility of this two-tiered failure is highly 
likely for students who do not receive any assistance from their teachers. Therefore, there are 
many challenges and opportunities for improving the achievement of students of color that have 
little to do with academic content. Rather, these challenges deal with mastering the procedures of 
schooling, such as how to take a test, how to "present" oneself effectively to different audiences, 
and how to shift from one cultural system to another. 

Infusing Multicultural Content into Curricula 

A third area of teaching that can facilitate improved achievement for ethnically different 
students is curriculum development. Teachers are always designing and modifying plans for 
instruction. They should understand these functions systematically and know how to incorporate 
multicultural content and perspectives into curricula. In other words, they should be able to 
transform the curriculum to make it more culturally pluralistic. 

Typically, curriculum includes six components: rationale, goals, objectives, content, 
activities, and evaluation. Materials, resources, and time lines often are included as well. These 
components can be further grouped by function and value into two categories: (1) substantive 
and intrinsic, (2) methodological and instrumental. The substantive components are the 
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achievement outcomes expected of all students. They are standards of performance and, 
therefore, are nonnegotiable. They appear in the curriculum as goals and objectives. All other 
components are methods and tools that help teachers achieve the goals and objectives they have 
set for their students. These tools should be diversified to accommodate different cultural 
contexts, settings, and students in the school and community. In other words, alternative 
pathways to learning should be used to achieve common learning outcomes for ethnically diverse 
students. 

Without a doubt, all students should learn to read, write, think critically, and solve 
problems, as well as master the facts and principles of the subjects commonly taught in schools, 
such as mathematics, science, social studies, the humanities, fine arts, vocational education, and 
computer literacy. But there is less consensus about how they should acquire this knowledge and 
skills. Answers to this question depend upon for whom, as well as when and where, teaching 
takes place. Curriculum content, activities, resources, and assessment procedures should vary 
across and within all domains of learning in order to reflect the experiences, contributions, 
lifestyles, and learning-style preferences of different ethnic and cultural groups. In the context of 
the standards movement, state and national "essential or common learning outcomes" should 
apply to students across all ethnic groups, but the benchmarks (or indicators) of mastery, as well 
as the strategic plans and instructional actions that local education agencies (e.g., districts, 
schools, classrooms) use to help students accomplish these standards need to accommodate and 
reflect cultural diversity. Furthermore, culturally diverse literature, arts, and aesthetics should 
complement factual information. More active learning, participatory partnerships, cooperative 
arrangements, and creative expressions should be incorporated into learning activities. More 
diverse combinations of written, oral, and kinesthetic opportunities should be provided for 
students to demonstrate their mastery of skills and tasks. These kinds of learning experiences are 
more effective for culturally different students because the rich content, varied formats, and 
multisensory stimulations they offer are more compatible with their cultural values and learning 
styles. 

Creating Classroom Climates that are Conducive to Learning 

Teaching involves more than creating curricula and engaging in classroom discourse. 
Another essential component of the process is the physical, social, and interpersonal climate or 
environment created for learning. According to Moos (1979), all classrooms are social 
environments that have several common dimensions: relationships among students and teachers, 
climate conditions, task characteristics, and managerial rules and regulations. Together, these 
elements form the social context and set the stage for learning. 

Research (Moos, 1979) shows that students achieve greater satisfaction, personal growth, 
and higher levels of performance in classrooms characterized by high student involvement; clear 
roles; strong, personal, student-teacher relationships; demonstrated caring for students as people; 
the use of innovative teaching methods; and in which students are rewarded for academic work 
— all within a coherent, well-organized context. These characteristics are especially important 
for culturally different students whose learning styles are field dependent (e.g., people centered, 
affective, humanistic, and group based). Yet, in most U.S. classrooms, students operate largely 
on an individual basis, have a limited range of movement and involvement, and are expected to 
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function in a rather rigidly organized and sterile physical space. Relationships between students 
and teachers are formal and somewhat distant, and classroom resources are too often limited to 
the mechanical tools (e.g., maps, books, machinery, laboratory equipment) of various subject 
areas. The notable exception is elementary classrooms, where "decorations" are more common 
and students and teachers work in closer harmony with one another. 

Students from some cultural and ethnic groups, especially African Americans, Latinos, 
Native Americans, and Native Hawaiians, find formal, passive learning environments 
disconcerting, "cold," and distracting, so much so that they have difficulty concentrating on 
academic tasks. Many mainstream school procedures are linear (i.e., they use topic centering ) 
(e.g., in terms of how information is arranged and presented; expectations about student 
behavior, such as lining up to enter and exit the classroom, sitting in straight rows). But the 
cultural structures of many ethnic groups are circular. In learning situations, students from many 
cultural and ethnic groups prefer group arrangements; responding in ways that integrate the 
affective, cognitive, and psychomotor dimensions; topic-chaining in the organization and 
presentation of ideas; and an environment in which all dimensions — humans, objects, space, and 
emotional tone — interact. An active, cooperative, warm, and emotionally supportive 
environment is fundamental to their effective learning. 

Given the learning environment that many ethnically different students prefer, how can 
classroom climates be modified to make them more amenable to higher achievement? Although 
specific students and classrooms have their unique dynamics, nonetheless there are general 
practices that teachers can use that create more effective learning environments: 

• Using cooperative group, team, and pair arrangements for learning as the 
normative structure, rather than the exception 

• Using learning stations, multimedia presentations, and interactive video, 
rather than some form of lecturing, to present information 

• Frequently varying the format of learning activities to incorporate more 
affective responses, motion, and movement 

• Encouraging friendships between students and teachers 

• Creating genuine partnerships between students and teachers so that students 
actively participate in making decisions about how their learning experiences 
will occur and be evaluated 

• Changing roles and procedures that govern life in the classroom so that they 
reflect some of the codes of behavior and participation styles of culturally 
different students 

• Devising ways for students to monitor and manage their own classroom 
behavior and that of other students 
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• Creating an esprit de corps of "family" to make interpersonal, classroom 
relationships more cohesive and meaningful 

• Including more human centered and culturally different images, artifacts, experiences, 
and incidents in classroom decorations and as props for teaching 

• Developing a sense of community and shared responsibility among students 
for one another's learning 



Conclusion 

The ultimate answer to creating more effective instructional practices for underachieving 
ethnically different students is empowering teachers to make better decisions for themselves 
within their own teaching contexts. Empowerment is often interpreted as having the power and 
authority to make decisions. These are not at issue here. Research clearly and consistently 
documents that teachers are the power brokers in their classrooms. As Goodlad's (1984) 
extensive study of schooling shows, the intellectual terrain of the classroom is laid out by 
teachers, who play the major role in deciding what, where, when, and how students will learn. 
Furthermore, teachers at all levels of schooling have significant, if not total, control over the 
selection of teaching strategies and learning activities; evaluating students; setting goals and 
objectives; determining the use of classroom space; scheduling time and materials; grouping 
students; and selecting the content, topics, and skills that will be taught. Teachers are virtually 
autonomous in creating the learning environment. 

In the context of this discussion, teacher empowerment means having the knowledge, 
will, and skill to incorporate cultural diversity into all routine teaching functions. Having the 
knowledge means understanding how cultural conditioning affects the behavior of students and 
teachers, knowing the cultural contributions that different groups have made to the disciplines 
(e.g., mathematics, science, literature, politics), and knowing how different teaching tasks 
converge to form systems of teaching functions. Having the will means accepting the legitimacy 
of cultural differences, as well as being enthusiastic about affirming, celebrating, and using these 
differences to enrich the educational experiences of ethnically diverse students. Having the skill 
means having the ability to competently translate new knowledge about cultural and ethnic 
diversity and the nature of teaching functions into strategies that make instruction more effective 
for a wider variety of students. 

The effectiveness of any teaching practice for marginalized students of color is a direct 
reflection of how well those aspects that need to be changed are identified and understood. Only 
then can good decisions about how to make necessary changes be made expeditiously and 
coherently. Another essential test of effectiveness is the extent to which teaching behaviors 
reflect teachers' technical knowledge, personal caring for students as individuals, and experience 
in integrating multicultural information and perspectives. Although the specific instructional 
practices that are effective for particular classrooms vary by setting and circumstance, the 
analytic, diagnostic, and decision-making processes out of which they emerge are similar. These 
processes involve using the experiences, heritages, contributions, and learning styles of students 



from different ethnic, cultural, racial, and social backgrounds as filters through which to send 
instructional messages. The resulting continuity between home and school frames of reference, 
as well as the scaffolding of new information and information-processing styles onto those that 
students learn prior to coming to school, will lead to significant improvements in many different 
kinds of achievement. 



Discussion Questions 

1 . Why should different "at-risk constituencies" be specified as a condition of designing 
effective educational reform strategies for them? 

2. What evidence is provided in the paper to support the author's claims that virtually all 
students of color are "at-risk" in some way in conventional schools? Can similar claims 
be made about mainstream European American students as well? 

3. Why does the author believe that instruction is a better means than curriculum for 
improving the school achievement of marginalized students? Do your classroom 
experiences support or refute these beliefs? Explain why or why not. 

4. What do we need to know and do differently about schooling, teaching, and life 
experiences to teach marginalized students more effectively? 

5. What are some major opportunities and obstacles in your local school situations for 
implementing the ideas suggested in this paper? 

6. What are some of the problems teachers may encounter in identifying and using 
culturally appropriate teaching examples with ethnically diverse students? How can they 
overcome these problems? 

7. What are some of the non-academic aspects of teaching that might interfere with the 
academic learning of students from different ethnic groups? How can these be changed to 
reflect greater sensitivity to cultural diversity and improve academic achievement? 

8. What are two suggestions for instructional reform suggested by the author that you are 
most likely and two others that you are least likely to use in your own teaching 
situations? Explain the reasons for both sets of choices. 

9. Provide some examples from your own classroom teaching experiences to illustrate other 
major ideas and principles presented in this paper. 

10. Based on the information presented in this paper and your own teaching experiences, 
develop a descriptive profile of effective teaching for marginalized students of color. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



IMMIGRANT STUDENTS AND STAND ARDS-BASED REFORM: 
EXAMINING OPPORTUNITIES TO LEARN 

by 

Pam McCollum, Ph.D. 



Abstract 

Although the expressed goal of nationally developed content standards is to promote high 
achievement for "all" children, no explicit guidance is offered about how to help different groups 
of students, including those "at-risk" for failure, meet these standards. In particular, the place of 
secondary-level, recent-immigrant students in the standards-based reform movement is unclear. 
Arguing that appropriate voluntary opportunity-to-learn standards generally have been ignored, 
this paper presents issues that should be the focus of such standards for secondary-level 
recent-immigrant students. Selected stories from an education collaborative for recent-immigrant 
high school students are shared to illustrate various ways in which the status quo can be changed 
to provide recent-immigrant students with the resources they need to achieve. 



Introduction 

T eresa Lopez is a seventeen-year-old 
student from Mexico who arrived in 
Houston a few months ago. She is a 
sophomore at the city's largest high school 
where she has one period of English a day. 
During the remainder of the day, she sits 
through classes in the sophomore 
curriculum that are geared to assist 
English-speaking students pass the state 
accountability test required for graduation. 
While the rest of the class is discussing the 
titration process in chemistry, Teresa is 
given a list of vocabulary words to copy. 

Teresa's case is not an isolated one. 
She is considered at-risk for completing 
school because she possesses three of the 
characteristics that classify a student as 
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